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O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live be- 
hind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. 


NuMBER 7 


—HaMLetT 
* D 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHatv Bipwe t, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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THE TORCH OF CULTURE 


WateERLoo, Iowa 
To THe Epitor: 

I have been greatly impressed by your efforts to 
“‘carry on"’ in keeping the artistic _ from being 
swamped in these days of national emergency, It 
certainly speaks well for your determination to 
keep the torch of Andrew Carnegie burning high 
while the nation is beating war drums. If he 
were alive, I have no doubt that he would be 
greatly pleased with your efforts to keep the 
artistic spirit alive in the nation. 

—Frank Lynn 


SHE LIKES IT 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
To THE Epitor: 

Enclosed you will find the check for another 
year of your very interesting Magazine. It is a 
link for us to the “‘old home town,”’ and we a 
preciate the beautiful make-up and the es 
articles. Long life to the CarneGiE MaGazine! 

—Lyp1a Murpocu Jones 
(Mrs. Robert W.) 





A READER FAR AWAY 


BarRIE, ONTARIO 
To THe Eprror: 
I like the Magazine very much, it is just what 
I am interested in and I am looking forward to 
having it for awhile. 
—E. L. Brereton 


TYPEWRITERS TO THE GOVERNMENT 


The three Carnegie institutions have turned 
over to the United States Government more than 
twenty-five per cent of their typewriter equip- 
ment, upon an urgent request from Washington. 
A payment was made in each case, but that 
doesn't count. Those machines are wanted 
mainly for the fleet, and it is stated that every 
battleship calls for an equipment of fifty-nine 
typewriters. There has been some _ necessary 
doubling-up of operations here, but everyone was 
glad to suffer some inconvenience for the common 
cause. 


ARTS IN WAR 


Two years of war in England have proven the 
value of the arts in a time of crisis. The English 
museums, concert halls, and theaters have found 
their task as builders of morale so important that 
government subsidies have kept them open when 
private means failed. The situation should be no 
different here, for art is, after all, nothing more or 
less than the expression of human experience. It 
is the tangible realization of that very freedom of 
spirit for which we are fighting. Music, painting, 
drama, poetry, and religion are the turrets of 
spiritual ramparts without which no nation can 
succeed in total war or in that peace for which we 
are striving. 

—Hono.utu ACADEMY OF ARTS 
News BuLtetin 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


By Rosert E. Donerty 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Address at the annual celebration of Carnegie Day, held on November 24, 1942, in the 
Carnegie Music Hall, to commemorate the birthday of Andrew Carnegie. ] 


1kE all young people, college stu- 
ib dents, especially men, face at this 
time perplexing uncertainties. There is, 
of course, none among us who does not 
face some serious uncertainties, but 
there is a difference: the young men 
share withall of us the general problems 
of the war—that is, its ultimate out- 
come and the frustrations of normal 
life—but in addition they are at grips 
with the pressing problem of what to 
do now. Where and how should they 

lan to do their bit? How get ready? 

hen there is the less immediate but 
vital problem of the postwar situa- 
tion. It is my purpose this morning to 
outline the view I have come to hold in 
regard to these questions. 

Some background and a look into the 
offing may help you to see the situation 
as a whole. In the first place, I wish 
you to know that in the current period, 
which is marked by rapid change and 
hence also by confusion, the officers of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
are doing their best to keep informed 
and thus be in position to help you be- 
come aware of and understand not only 
war service opportunities but also, as 
far as possible, the general situation as 
it is developing with respect to Selec- 
tive Service, the armed forces, and col- 
lege programs. 

In this country we are trying to doa 
six-year job in three. We are under- 
taking to redirect and tremendously in- 
crease the momentum of the entire 
nation—the habits and energies of our 
entire man- and woman-power; the 
thinking of our people wherever they 
may be, on a secluded farm in Nebraska, 
in the army or navy, in a factory, or in 
a research laboratory; the loads of our 
gteat transportation system; and the 
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character and flow of gigantic indus- 
trial production. In all these there 
must be shift in purpose and increase in 
activity. In the execution of this task 
in the short time available—an in- 
credibly great task—we must inevitably 
experience a period of confusion, and 
we are now in the midst of it. It is a 
period in which the life-and-death re- 
quirements of the nation are being 
identified and set apart, for clear public 
view, from the welter of demands of 
selfish groups and the indecision of 
timid and confused minds. But just as 
inevitably as the period has come, so it 
must presently pass if leadership in the 
national government promptly dis- 
charges its responsibility; and that this 
should occur is, of course, our constant 
prayer. 

We are concerned with the question 
of how this institution with its stu- 
dents and faculty is to fit into the un- 
folding situation. So far as our wishes 
are concerned, needless to say, our fore- 
most hope is that whatever is done on 
the campus, whatever is required of 
students and faculty, wherever they 
may be called, it should be in the most 
effective way a contribution to winning 
the war. But our wishes do not de- 
termine national plans. We try to make 
our voices heard, but after that our job 
is to carry out, and make as effective as 
possible, any plans that are adopted. 

Meantime one can only indicate a few 
eS One prospect is that be- 
ore the war is over we shall all be told 
what to do. If the government is justi- 
fied, as of course it is, in requiring 
young men to break off their careers 
and go to the battle front, it is justified 
also—indeed obliged, as many of us see 
it—to require the rest of us to do those 













































things which will contribute most to 
the war effort; and to do so without too 
many assurances that we shall suffer no 
loss or inconvenience. At least this 
prospect that we shal! all be told what 
to do is indicated by the experience of 
England and now Canada, and by the 
current trend of thought in this coun- 
try. These indications point toward a 
centralization of authority for the con- 
trol over all man- and woman-power— 
an authority that would embrace and 
co-ordinate those activities now in- 
dependently pursued by the numerous 
armed forces, war industries, civil 
branches of government, the Selective 
Service, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. If such a provision were made, 
it would mean, so far as colleges are 
concerned, that the present unrestrained 
competition on the campus for the few 
students and faculty members available, 
as well as some of the current com- 
plications of the Selective Service, 
would be largely eliminated. The pri- 
mary purpose of any plan should be, of 
course, to place everybody where his 
contribution to the war effort would be 
greatest. I say that such a plan appears 
as an ultimate prospect. Whether the 
United States will profit by the con- 
vincing experience of our allies and take 
promptly the full step to such control 
of our limited manpower, or whether it 
will insist on stumbling over the same 
rocky path of mistakes already trodden 
by our allies, before at long last we 
arrive at the inevitable solution they 
have reached, is a question that cannot 
be answered today. The definite pros- 
pect is that we shall all be told what to 
do; the uncertainty is how many agencies 
of government with how many dif- 
ferent plans will be undertaking to 
tell us. 

What in detail we shall be told is 
anybody's guess at this time. But there 
are certain prospects of a general nature. 
Our institution and others of similar 
character will probably become centers 
of technical training for men who are 
destined for the armed forces; the length 
of training period may be much less 
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than four years, perhaps one or two; 
and the training program will un- 
uestionably be dictated by the armed 
ane concerned and have no planned 
relation to the regular curriculum. 

Then presumably there will be special 
engineering and scientific programs for 
qualified women and those men who 
are unable to pass the physical require- 
ments of the armed forces. All present 
indications point to the need of large 
numbers of women in technical work. 
In such courses as may be given for 
these men and women, the specific war 
requirements of industry will naturally 
determine the character of the studies, 
and it is therefore highly probable that 
all curricula leading to a degree for men 
will be suspended. It will be educa- 
tion devoted one hundred per cent to 
the war effort. 

Another prospect has already been 
intimated—namely, that substantially 
all able-bodied men of military age are 
destined for armed service. Naturally 
one would hope that the mere circum- 
stance of being able-bodied would not 
prevent a man with extraordinary 
talents of a special nature from making 
his greatest contribution to the war 
effort, even if that effort did not happen 
to be in the armed forces. However, at 
this moment it is the stated policy of 
the War Manpower Commission that 
all shiobodiol men are destined for 
the armed forces; this appears also to be 
the policy of the Army and Navy, but 
it does not appear to be the policy of 
Selective Service, as represented by the 
national headquarters. What national 
policy will finally emerge is of course 
uncertain, but it is not unlikely that the 
view of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion will prevail—all able-bodied men 
for the armed services. 

Who will take their places in war in- 
dustries and other essential civilian 
tasks? Women must do so, as they have 
done in England. That this is a war of 
nations, and not merely of the armed 
forces, is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent, and women students can have 
an important part to play. 
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So much for the present situation. 
Let us look to the future for a moment. 

Some of you will remember that Mr. 
James H. Kindelberger, a student at 
Tech at the outbreak of World War I, 
spoke from this platform at the Car- 
negie Day exercises last November. He 
recalled that so far as their future 
careers were concerned, the students of 
his day had thrown up the sponge. 
Their career world 
was done for. 
Then, however, he 
recalled and em- 
phasized another 
thing: there actu- 
ally turned out to 
be a postwar 
world after all! 
Moreover, there 
were many more 
years after the 
war than during 
it, and leadership 
was required just 
as much then as 
during the war. 
In other words, 
there were both 
time and oppor- 
tunity for profes- 
sional careers in 
the postwar world. 
las he looked 
back upon that 
wartime attitude 
he saw a parallel with the present situa- 
tion and urged the students not to lose 
sight now of this extremely important 
point. 

I wish to underline his challenge. 
There are certainly some very clear 
indications that after the war this coun- 
try will undertake a new policy in 
national life. I am not predicting; I 
am merely reporting the widely publi- 
cized plan in which the central theme 
is a continuation of full employment 
after the war. Important industries are 
studying it, labor urges it, the federal 
government—the National Resources 
Planning Board—has already formu- 
lated such a plan. And I might add, 
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incidentally, that in England the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce is urging 
upon the Government a program of 
substantially the same character. If 
such plans materialize, as now seems 
likely, there will be a demand for engi- 
neers and scientists far beyond that of 
the past. There will be demand espe- 
cially for engineers who are socially 
conscious, who understand how tech- 
nology and social 
and economic in- 
stitutions have re- 
acted on each 
other in the broad 
sweep of history, 
and who, there- 
fore, possess the 
basis for com- 
petent judgments 
that will be re- 
quired of leaders 
in the postwar 
world—a world 
in which all our 
human and tech- 
nological resources 
will be redirected 
toward peacetime 
reconstruction. So 
again, I wish to 
underscore Mr. 
Kindelberger’s 
challenge. There 
will be both time 
and opportunity 
for professional careers after the war. 
Thus far I have attempted to have 
you grasp the concept of a huge, highly 
complicated national organism; of the 
inevitable confusion arising from a 
complete change of purpose een peace 
pursuits to war and a tremendous 
acceleration of activity; hence of the 
flow of men, machines, and materials 
from every corner of the nation to the 
fighting fronts and to the home fronts; 
Tae consequent necessity of leadership 
to conceive, organize, produce, trans- 
port, fight; and finally, a concept of the 
complete reversal of this process after 
the war—of the vast ealaantiaien of 
reconstruction and of a new national 
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and international life that will require 
more exacting statesmanship and per- 
haps greater leadership in all branches 
iar all levels of ceeans activity. 
So there will be time after the war to 
continue study, and there is now every 
prospect of great opportunity. 

ow what I have told you is not a 
very definite basis for deciding what 
to do; it is, for the most part, mere 
guessing from observable trends. But 
with all the uncertainties it is the best 
I can give you on this date. Taking it 
for what it may be worth as our back- 
ground and as our look into the offing, 
we may now approach an answer to 
the questions stated at the outset with 
which many college students are now 
at grips; how should they plan to do 
their bit? How get ready? 

Fortunately, | can be definite about 
one thing, and perhaps it is, after all, 
the most important. You may be con- 
fused concerning what part to play in 
the war effort—whether to enlist or 
remain in college and wait for Selective 
Service to call you, which of the armed 
services to choose, or whether to think 
of a job on the industrial front. And 
your judgment or guess on these ques- 
tions, if formed after a careful review of 
such immediate facts as are available to 
you on the campus and after a discus- 
sion with your family and friends, i 
just as good as anybody can give you. 
There is one point of advice, however, 
that I can offer with full confidence in 
its soundness. It relates to your present, 
immediate job. The fundamental char- 
acter of demands upon your abilities as 
professional people, in war as in peace, 
will be the same. These demands will 
be for clearheaded thinking, sharpened 
wits, the capacity to learn quickly in a 
new situation, the ability to analyze— 
to separate out and appraise with 
facility the important factors involved 
in a situation, to discriminate between 
sound and unsound appeals to action, 
and to decide what to do—and, finally, 
for the ability to report findings and to 
give directions, whether written or 
oral, in crisp, clear English. These are 


qualities you will need—desperately 
need—in the unpredictable situations 
in war that have to be quickly and ac- 
curately sized up; where action must be 
promptly determined and orders clearly 
given. These are also the qualities you 
will need when you meet the new 
situations in your professional postwar 
world. Now the cultivation of these 
qualities happens to be fundamentally 
the ae of all your work in college, 
even if that purpose frequently be- 
comes obscured by the tasks of learning 
subject matters. Hence my suggestion is 
that while you are here you dig in to 
your utmost to accomplish this pur- 
pose—to cultivate these capacities and 
abilities. Learn to use your head! Doing 
so, you may rest assured on at least this 
one point: that you are doing the right 
thing to get ready for whatever situa- 
tion may face you in the war or in your 
struggle with the now unseen problems 
that may confront you in the postwar 
period. 

But I sense some questions that arise 
in your minds. You wonder how a con- 
siderable portion of the subject matter 
you study can possibly contribute to the 
purposes I have indicated. How can 
mathematics, English, social relations, 
and even some of your science and engi- 
neering assignments so contribute? They 
cannot, any of them, if you simply 
study and prepare them to get the job 
done and receive a grade. One learns 
how to think by thinking, to appraise 
by making appraisals, to analyze by 
making analyses, to transmit directions 
clearly, and to report accurately and 
intelligently by thoughtful, daily use of 
English with these objects in mind. 

One cannot, however, learn or think 
or analyze or formulate language in a 
vacuum. One must learn, think about, 
analyze something; one must have 
thoughts before they can be formulated 
or uttered in good clear English. Hence 
your subject matters are primarily grist 
for the mill, so far as these purposes are 
concerned. Now certainly I need not 
say that there are important practical 
values to some of the specific knowledge 
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mastered and the routine skills ac- 
uired. I would not detract one whit 
ion these values; indeed many of 
them are essential to the purposes I 
have stated. But they should be ac- 
quired as a by-product. What I am 
stressing here is the relative importance 
of these particular practical values. The 
intellectual capacities I have empha- 
sized unquestionably take precedence. 
So I urge you to take a new and de- 
termined attitude with respect to your 
studies. Search every assignment for 
the opportunity to cultivate these 
qualities. And I urge every instructor 


to do his best to help you find and make 
the most of such opportunities. 

I know that many of you, especially 
seniors, feel a letdown so far as your 
academic work is concerned, and I can 
understand your feeling. Mr. Kindel- 
berger understood, but he saw, as you 
will later see, that it was wrong. I 
sincerely hope you will open your minds 
to this tremendously important point I 
have urged upon you: time is precious; 
dig into your work here with the de- 
termined purpose of improving, in 
every day that passes, your ability to 
use your head. 


“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI” 


7 Adoration of the Magi,’’ the 
illustration on the cover of this 
issue of the CARNEGIE MaGazZINE, is a 
reproduction of a woodcut by the 
German painter and engraver, Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528). It is used at this 
time to call our attention to the season 
of the year ‘“‘wherein Our Saviour’s 
birth is celebrated,’’ and also to the 
fact that the woodcut is one of some 
nineteen hundred other fine prints in 
the collection of the Carnegie Institute. 

This particular print belongs in a 
series tsar entitled ‘‘The Life of 
the Virgin,’’ the Carnegie Institute 
having the complete group in its per- 
manent collection. ““The Life of the 
Virgin’’ was published in book form 
in 1511, the golden year in Diirer’s 
work as print-maker, since it was then 
he published or reprinted the three 
“great books’ and one small volume 
containing series of his woodcuts. The 
series of ““The Life of the Virgin’’ that 
the Institute owns comprised, in their 
original state, pages of a ‘‘great book’’ 
which were removed from it as sepa- 
tate sheets by some unknown hand in 
days past. In addition, the Institute 
owns ‘The Passion on Copper,”’ an- 
other complete set by Diirer, in this case 
sixteen engravings on copper, the gift 


of Frederic Schaefer, a trustee of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Although “‘The Life of the Virgin”’ 
was not completed until 1511, Diirer 
had started it about a decade earlier. 
By 1504 seventeen blocks, including 
“The Adoration of the Magi,’’ were 
completed. In 1510 two more blocks 
were finished, and in 1511 the frontis- 
piece was designed to round out the set 
or publication. The prints trace the 


story of the Virgin from the events pre- 
ceding her birth to her death and coro- 
nation. 

The scene of the presentation of gifts 
by the three kings is a ruined castle 
in which vegetation has taken root 


here and there. Farm animals peer 
through a break in the wall. The 
Virgin is seated on the broken stone- 
work, holding the infant Jesus; behind 
her stands Joseph. Before the Holy 
Family are the Worshipping Magi, and 
beyond them their mounted retinue. 
Two shepherds watch from an arch- 
way, and, above all, three angels sing. 
In this print, as in the whole series, the 
story of the Virgin is charmingly told; 
the prints show breadth and dignity of 
composition and skill of technical 
execution, yet they retain all the neces- 
sary lively narrative qualities. 
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THE KING OF THE DINOSAURS 


A New Member in the Museum Presented by George H. Clapp 


By J. LeRoy Kay 
Curator, Section of Vertebrate Paleontology, Carnegie Museum 


RANNOSAURUS Rex, as its name 

implies, is the king of the tyrant 
lizards. Although it is a newcomer to 
the Carnegie Museum, it is not new to 
science. The specimen now being erected 
in the Fossil Gallery was iuatie 1901 
in the Upper Cretaceous badlands of 
Montana by Barnum Brown, of the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
and has reposed in the American Mu- 
seum from that time until a few months 
ago, when it was purchased by George 
H. Clapp and presented to the Carnegie 
Museum. While Tyrannosaurus is ex- 
ceeded among the carnivors by the 
whale and other large cretaceans, no 
other known land-living carnivor ever 
approached it in size. 

Most dinosaurs are classified under 
two groups or orders—namely, Orni- 
thischia, with birdlike pelves, or hip 
bones; and Saurischia, with lizardlike 
pelves. Tyrannosaurus—one of the last 
survivors of the 
dinosaurs—be- 
longs in the sau- 
rischean order, al- 
though it has many 
things in common 
with the birds, 
such as its bipedal 
mode of progres- 
sion. 

The bones of 
Tyrannosaurus were 
hollow and closely 


it walked entirely 
—much as the birds 
do—were massive. 


large eaglelike claws, which the reptile 
probably used to hold and tear its prey. 
The front limbs were very small and 
could only be used as arms. The tail 
was heavy and strongly built, and was 
probably used very much as the modern 
kangaroo uses his. The vertebrae were 
strongly built; and all the bones were 
rugose, or wrinkled, at the points where 
the tendons were ccaaiind, indicating 
that the animal had verystrong muscles, 
necessary, indeed, to manipulate such a 
large body at the speeds it must have 
attained. The neck was short, and the 
skull and jaws were extremely large. The 
huge jaws were fitted with large sharp- 
edged teeth, the mouth having an open- 
ing of about four feet. 

A cast of the brain of Tyrannosaurus 
shows overly large olfactory lobes, 
indicating a good sense of smell, and 
also that it may have fed somewhat 
upon carrion flesh. Its structure, how- 





SKULL OF TYRANNOSAURUS REX 
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A RESTORATION OF TYRANNOSAURUS REX BY A. AVINOFF 
Showing seven different plants that are known to have existed at that time 


ever, including large flesh-tearing teeth 
and claws, fitted it for attacking and 
killing living animals. Its food prob- 
ably consisted largely of the Tricero- 
tops, Trachodonts, and others of its 
plant-eating contemporaries. It must 
have presented an imposing sight, 
as may be seen by the restoration, 
standing twenty feet high as it walked 
about, ruling its fellow-creatures with 
despotic sway. 

When Tyrannosaurus lived, Montana 
had a climate similar to southern 
Florida. Such plants as figs, palms, 
horsetails, and other warm-tempera- 
ture plants are found as fossils in the 
same beds that contain these fossil 
bones. There are many coal seams, indi- 
cating heavy dense forests over part of 
the landscape. The rocks and fossils 
show that the area was that of a reced- 
ing sea, with inlets, lagoons, and 


brackish pools infested with crocodiles 
and fishes, and also many kinds of in- 
vertebrates. Streams were bringing down 
sediments from the higher places and 
building out deltas; the finer silts were 
carried out into the deeper water and 
formed mud. Carcasses of animals and 
plants were buried in these sediments 
and later became fossils. The mud be 
came shale; the sediments that filled the 
river channel and deltas became sand- 
stones. The eroded remnants of these 
sandstones and shales form the bad- 
lands of today, where the game of other 


ages is stalked by present-day fossil | 


hunters. 

The skeleton of Tyrannosaurus will 
add greatly to the Museum's Hall of 
Fossil Reptiles, where it will stand as 
an object of study and interesting com- 
parison with the other great reptiles 
of the past. 
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PAINTING PRESENTED 


Charles J. Rosenbloom Gives ‘*Rebellion’’ by Jon Corbino to the 


Carnegie Institute 


HARLES J. RosENBLOOM, a trustee of 
C the Carnegie Institute and a mem- 
ber of the Fine Arts Committee, has 
shown his continued interest in the De- 

artment of Fine Arts by presenting 
“Rebellion’” by Jon Corbino for the 
permanent collection of paintings. In 
1940 he presented ‘“‘Portrait of an 
Englishwoman’’ by André Derain. ‘‘Re- 
bellion’’ is not completely new to gal- 
lery visitors, for it has been shown 
twice at the Institute: the first time in 
the 1937 International Exhibition, from 
which it was purchased by Mr. Rosen- 
bloom; the second time in the Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings and Drawings by Jon 
Corbino in the spring of 1939. 

“Rebellion’’ is painted on canvas, 


forty-two inches in width by thirty 


inches in height. In the lower left cor- 
ner it is signed and dated ‘‘Jon Corbino 
1936.’’ The scene portrayed—in which 
the landscape is almost entirely blocked 
out by the figures—appears to be the 
moment of departure on horseback of 
two armed civilians who are bidding 
farewell to an anxious yet determined 
group of sympathizers in the uprising. 
The minor figures suggest the tense ac- 
tion of the struggle. The scene takes 
place at some isolated spot, for the only 
building visible is a portion of the roof 
and side of what might be a barn, to the 
left in the picture. The painting is full 
of vigor and spirit, cat is typical of 
Corbino’s style in color, in the use of 
both human and animal figures, and as 
an example of the artist’s preference for 
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imaginary, dramatic conflicts as sub- 
jects. 

Much of the emotional value of the 
painting comes from the vigorous, 
warm, rich color. The stormy blue- 
green sky contrasts with the high lights 
of yellow-green of the turf. The half- 
nude figure on the light horse to the 
left wears a red-striped cap, green 
trousers, and has thrown over his ani- 
mal a cloth of bright blue. The man 
in the center wears gray trousers, a 
green-striped sleeveless jacket with a 
dark red center panel, and brown shirt. 
The woman to his right is painted in 
light tones, with bright red in her 
dress, and white in her scarf, apron, and 
petticoat. The man on the brown horse 
to the right, with cartridge belts 
crisscross over his body, wears a yellow 
shirt and brown trousers. The figures 
are muscular and solid, yet romantic 
and heroic rather than realistic. The 
colorful garments, the profiles of the 
figures, the remoteness of the locale, 
the violence of the action, and the fury 
of the people lead one to suspect that 
the artist had in mind an imaginary and 
dramatic episode in the recent Spanish 
Civil War, although ‘‘Rebellion’’ is as 
timeless and as without a local habita- 
tion as ‘“The Uprising’’ by Daumier. 

Jon Corbino was born in Vittoria, 
Sicily, in 1905, and at the age of eight 
made his second trip to the United 
States, this time to stay. His father 
was a writer, but his grandfather was a 
farmer and vineyardist in Italy, and it 

was probably on his farm that Corbino 
first came to know and love animals. 
Corbino attended the public schools of 
New York City, the Ethical Culture 
School, and finally the Art Students 
League of New York, and The Pennsy]- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. His 
teachers were George Luks, Frank V. 
DuMond, and Daniel Garber. In 1936 
and again in 1937 he was awarded a 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship, and 
since that time has advanced amie in 
popular acclaim, and has met with 
general approval and success. In 1938 
he was elected an associate member of 
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the National Academy of Design, and 
in 1940 became a full member. Prizes 
he has won include the M. V. Kohn- 
stamm prize at The Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1936, the Walter Lippincott 
prize at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts in 1938, and that same 
year the Adolph and Clara Obrig prize 
at the National Academy of Design. In 
1941 he was honored with a grant for 
achievement in painting by the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Corbino’s art is included in such pub- 
lic collections as those of The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, The 
Toledo Museum of Art, Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Worcester Art 
Museum, Society of Liberal Arts in 
Omaha, Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, 
Ball Teachers College, Brigham Young 
University, and Mount HolyokeCollege. 
‘Rebellion’ is now hanging in the 
permanent collection galleries of the 
Institute. J. O'C. Jr. 


THORNE ROOMS 
EXHIBITION ATTENDANCE 


HE exhibition, American Rooms in 

Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne, was one of the most successful 
in the history of the Carnegie Institute. 
It is certain that no other exhibition in 
these difficult times could have had 
a more generous or favorable response 
on the part of the public. The counted 
attendance was 85,358, which far ex- 
ceeds the attendance of the two previ- 
ous Founder's Day exhibitions, Survey 
of American Painting and Directions in 
American Painting. It fell short, how- 
ever, of the attendance in the Carnegie 
Internationals which, over a period of 
ten years, had an average attendance of 
127,000. The Thorne Rooms were 
visited by 203 groups, who attended 
an illustrated talk given either by 
Vincent P. Sollom or Mrs. Florence 
Williams Nicholas. A series of five 
Tuesday-evening lectures under the 
general subject, ‘Design for Living,” 
had an attendance of 1,700. Catalogues 
numbering 3,840 were sold. 
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VERY important gift to the Car- 
A negie Tech 1946 Endowment Fund 
comes to hand just now in a check for 
$50,000, being the first installment on a 
subscription of $300,000 from the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
for the establishment of the Maurice 
Falk Professorship of Social Relations. 
This new chair, outlined so carefully as 
to its possibilities by Mr. Falk, has 
already been added to Carnegie Tech's 
curriculum; and it is intended that it 
shall become one of the most helpful of 
the benevolent aims that were em- 
braced in the Falk Fund on its original 
formation in 1930. This gift shows 
how surplus funds may be appropriated 
by their possessors to the betterment 
of social life in a lasting and unbroken 
influence through all the years ahead. 
The whole subscription of $300,000, as 
is well known, takes on a potential 
worth of $900,000 through the promise 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to pay two dollars in 1946 for 
every one raised here; so that, when 
our $4,000,000, is in hand there will be a 
premium of $8,000,000 from New York, 
making a total new endowment of 
$12,000,000, the income of which will 
carry the work of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology into many new 
fields of science, research, and literature 
for the progressive benefit of Pittsburgh 
and the nation at large. 

There are others whose deep interest 
in education is enriching this fund to- 
ward its final consummation. The 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation has also, in this 
Christmas season, made its annual con- 
tribution of $2,500 toward the main- 
tenance of the Theodore Ahrens Pro- 
fessorship of Plumbing, Heating, and 
Ventilation, the effect of which is to 
make better engineers in the comfort 
and arrangement of new houses through- 
out the land; and, with that in mind, 
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every householder will forever bless the 
memory of Theodore Ahrens. 

In the November CarneGie MaGa- 
ZINE acknowledgement was made of 
the gift of Miss Ella M. Carnahan, and 
the Gardener now informs his readers 
that Miss Carnahan wished the income 
on her gift to be spent in a particular 
and worthy manner, as indicated in 
this extract from her letter making the 
gift: 

‘*The check for $2,000 which I sent 
to Mr. Munn on November 6, 1942, is 
to be used to establish the ‘Carrie J. 
Carnahan Memorial Fund.’ I hope to 
add to the fund from time to time as 
conditions permit... . 

‘The income from the fund is to be 
spent for the purchase of religious 
books of a general, nonsectarian char- 
acter, especially those addressed to lay- 
men and dealing with the application of 
Christian ence to daily life and 
the problems of the times. . . . It is 
my hope that the ‘Carrie J. Carnahan 
Memorial Fund’ may be kept in per- 
petuity for the purpose named, and 
administered and expended in the man- 
ner prescribed.”’ 

The total of these contributions, 
added to the sums acknowledged in the 
Garden of Gold for November 1942, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the three institutions since the 
inauguration of the CarNeGie MaGa- 
zINE in April 1927 to the following 
amounts: $1,348,922.95 for the Car- 
negie Institute; $42,629.12 for the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip- 
ment and $1,814,810.69 for the 1946 
Endowment Fund; making a grand 
total for all three of $3,437,108.44. 
There is still the sum of $2,185,189.31 
to be raised before our agreement with 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
can be met. 
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ROMAN GLASS 


A New Museum Collection Exemplifying an Ancient Art 


ees pieces of Roman glass from a 
very interesting recent purchase by 
the Carnegie Museum have been placed 
on exhibition in the Gallery of Useful 
and Decorative Arts. The material in 
the acquisition, which was considered 
among the best of private collections of 
ancient glassware, was assembled by 
the Hon. Elbert Eli Farman, formerly 
United States Consul General at Cairo 
and Judge of the International Court of 
Appeals at Alexandria; and was pur- 
chased from his daughter through the 
Carnegie Museum Egyptian Fund. In 
the collection are bowls, plates, vases, 
flasks, carafes, jugs, pipettes, and— 
most interesting of all—tear bottles for 
the tears of paid mourners at funerals. 
All the pieces on display have a con- 
siderable historical value both as to 
form and color; and many pieces display 


a variegated coloration of the surface 
of the glass that gives a rainbowlike 
effect. 

Dating, probably, from the first and 
second centuries, the glass was found 
during the excavation of tombs near 
Alexandria, Egypt; Tyre, Phoenicia; and 
Antioch, Syria. It is called Roman 
glass, however, because it was manu- 
factured during the period of the 
Roman occupation of these countries and 
because the manufacture of glass may 
be regarded as an art essentially Roman 
in a greater degree than any other 
branch of ancient art. Roman glass 
from Alexandria, the principal home of 
the glass industry i in the first centuries, 
is in part mold-blown and in part 
modelled and mold-pressed. Some of the 
bowls and flasks are, however, plain- 
blown colorless glass of fine texture. 


A SECTION OF THE DISPLAY OF NEWLY ACQUIRED ROMAN GLASS 
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It seems that the 
blowing of glass 
owed its origin 
and early develop- 
ment to Syrian 
workers, although 
there is little 
documentary evi- 
dence of the place 
or the time. 

Judge Farman 
was at Cairo from 
1876 until 1881, 
and it was during 
that time that 
General Grant 
visited in the 
Middle and Far 
East. Judge Far- 
man accompanied 
the General in his 
voyage up the 
Nile in 1878; and 
in 1879 he secured 
the famous obe- 
lisk, ‘“Cleopatra’s 
Needle,’ as a gift 
from the Khedive 
to New York. 
During his stay in 
Cairo and Alexandria, Judge Farman 
made large collections of ancient coins 
and Egyptian antiquities, some of which 
are now in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. His letter of October 
31, 1893, concerning his collections, 
describes the site of discovery of some 
of the pieces: 

“About a mile east of the walls of 
the present city of Alexandria, Egypt, 
are extensive mounds of debris, thirty 
to forty feet high. They are the ac- 
cumulation of two thousand years, and 
filled throughout their entire depth 
with pieces of broken pottery. Under 
this debris, and nearly on a level with 
the sea, are large numbers of tombs of 
the earliest Alexandrian period—about 
three centuries B.c. These mounds have 
been extensively excavated to obtain 
for building purposes the cut stone of 
which the tombs are principally built, 
and such treasures of antiquity as may 
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A GROUP OF OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL PIECES 


be found. The antiquities belong, by 
medieval decree, to the government, 
but it is the universal custom to con- 
ceal, and privately sell, whatever valu- 
able objects they find. During the time 
I resided in Alexandria, there were 
generally a few men engaged in excavat- 
ing some parts of these mounds.”’ 
From these mounds, then, came these 
specimens of the glass craftsmanship of 
the ancient time. During the centuries, 
while they were buried there, the sur- 
face of these pieces underwent a natural 
deterioration that resulted in an irides- 
cent luster, which was produced by 
light effects on the thin layers of glass, 
and which split on the outside and 
partly peeled off in flakes. This optical 
phenomenon is akin to the rainbow 
colors in a soap bubble or in an opal. 
This opalescence, to which black and 
white photography cannot do justice, 
is an outstanding characteristic of the 
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new Museum pieces and will be ap- 
preciated by a visitor with an eye for 
color. 

From all appearances and scientific 
deductions, it does not seem that the 
Roman glass-worker paid much. atten- 
tion to the various shades of color that 
he might produce, even though he had 
some chemical knowledge that led him 
to use magnesium and cobalt in his 
product. He probably knew that he 
would have green, or blue, but not 
whether it would be a dark or light 
shade. In other words, his technical 
apparatus could not be called accurate, 
nor could his chemical knowledge al- 
ways enable him to remove the impuri- 
ties from his raw materials, as the mod- 
ern worker is able to do with his glass 
or his metal. This lack of knowledge 
in itself would provide an infinite 
variety in the coloration of Roman 
glass, and when we consider the many 
natural changes of weathering and 
aging, we have a great diversity of 
visible tints of green, blue, or yellow. 
These basic tints of the glass itself, 
with the added effect of iridescence, and 
arranged as they have been by Gustave 
A. Link, of the Museum staff, make a 
collection of unusual attractiveness. 

The glass that we know as Roman 
was made for a period of about four 
hundred years. It was manufactured at 
one time or another in nearly every 
country into which the Romans pene- 
trated, from Syria and Mesopotamia 
on the one hand, to Spain and Britain 
on the other. There is scarcely an early 
application of glass that was not known 
also to the Romans, and they were 
masters of the various processes by 
which glass may be decorated. Their 
glass compares favorably with most 
glass made prior to the nineteenth 
century, for it was only then—when 


mechanization of the industry and im- 
proved knowledge of technology en- 
abled workers to have far greater con- 
trol over the processes of manufacture— 
that good glass, reasonably free from 
impurities, 
quantity. 


began to be made in any 
D.N. 


January 31. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


N addition to the Exhibition of the 

Paintings of Henri Rousseau, two 
other shows opened in the Department 
of Fine Arts during the month of De- 
cember. The first—Know and Defend 
America: Forty Paintings of Our Coun- 
try and of the Outposts of Our Hemi- 
sphere by Rockwell Kent—opened on 
December 10 and will continue through 
The paintings are installed 
in Galleries I and L, third floor. The 
review of this exhibition will appear in 
the Carnecie MaGazine for January. 

The second—the Twenty-first Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition Circu- 
lated by The Art Institute of Chicago— 
consists of one hundred and fifty-one 
water colors. This show is installed in 
the third-floor Galleries M and N. It 
opened on December 17 and will con- 
tinue through January 17. 

An exhibition of the contemporary 
art of Chile will open at the Carnegie 
Institute on December 30 and will con- 
tinue through January 31. 

Sponsored by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the Republic of Chile and the 
Faculty of the University of Fine Arts 
of Chile, the exhibition was organized 
by the Toledo Museum of Art in col- 
laboration with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
There will be one hundred and sixty- 
nine works in the show, which will 
cover the whole field of contemporary 
art in Chile: paintings, water colors, 
sculpture, drawings, prints, and posters. 

The Commissioner General of the 
exhibition, José Perotti, wili be in 
Pittsburgh during the period of the ex- 
hibition, and will be available for 
guiding groups through the show and 
for demonstrations in both painting 
and sculpture. José Perotti is the Di- 
rector of the School of Applied Arts in 
Santiago, and a painter and sculptor. 
Groups that wish to visit the exhibi- 
tion under his guidance may write of 
telephone Miss Margaret M. Lec, Di- 
rector of Educational Work. 
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HENRI ROUSSEAU 


Exhibition of Paintings at the Carnegie Institute 
from December 4 to December 27 


n the Museum 
lv Modern Art 
of New York City 
there is a small 
gallery in which 
are hung paintings 
by modern primi- 
tives. One of the 
pictures” in this 
section is ‘The 
Sleeping Gypsy’ 
by Henri Rousseau 
(1844-1910) now 
by the good graces 
of the Museum of 
Modern Art in the 
exhibition at the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute. On the label 
for this painting 
is the phrase, in 
explanation of 
Rousseau, ““Most 
Renowned of the 
Modern Primitives.’’ In the same sec- 
tion are hung two paintings by John 
Kane. While the labels do not read so, 
they might very properly have the 
phrase, ‘Most Renowned of the Mod- 
ern American Primitives.’’ It is very 
appropriate that paintings by these two 
artists should be placed near one 
another. Henri Rousseau and John Kane 
had much in common in their careers 
and in their art. An understanding of 
one may lead to the understanding of 
the other, if that be a necessary ap- 
proach to their paintings. 

They were both simple, humble men 
with little formal education and no 
aang in the arts. They drew and 
painted all their lives, and no matter 
what their daily tasks were they con- 
tinued to practice their art, not for the 
purpose of making a living, but because 
of an inner craving for expression in 





A RENDEZ-VOUS IN THE FOREST 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman 
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that way, Henri 
Rousseau did not 
even deserve his 
title ‘‘ledouanier’’ 
—customhouse 
officer—conferred 
on him in derision 
or at best as a 
nickname, for he 
was only an in- 
spector at a toll 
station on the city 
line of Paris. John 
Kane was a day 
laborer most of his 
life. They both 
had the instincts 
of artists—that is 
the all-important 
fact—and they 
made up for for- 
mal training with 
observations, pains- 
taking sketching, 
and persistence in painting in the face of 
adverse criticism, ridicule, and insult. 
When the story is told of Rousseau, 
that every year he trundled his can- 
vases to the Salon des Indépendants in a 
little cart, it can be paralleled in the 
recollections of those who saw John 
Kane carry his newspaper-covered can- 
vases, always a day or two late, to the 
Carnegie Institute. It may be ‘said of 
both of them that they ever remained 
the ingenuous “‘artist-painters,’’ ac- 
cepting applause with the same tran- 
quillity with which they had met 
abuse. They both died in comparative 
poverty. 

Any one of the pictures—'’Fisher- 
man,” “Sawmill, Outskirts of Paris,”’ 
‘*The Goatherd,’’ and “‘Banks of the 
Oise’’—in the present exhibition might 
have been painted by John Kane. They 
bear the marks of his simple composi- 
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THE DREAM 


Lent by Sidney Janis 


tion, his quaint figures, the serenity of 
his landscapes, his meticulous trees, and 
his marvelous tones of green, at once 
the envy and despair of other artists. 
Both painters came to have certain pre- 
occupations or trade-marks, as it were, 
in their work: Henri Rousseau, exotic 
jungles, the moon, and the stylization 
of natural forms; John Kane, industrial 
scenes, highly conventionalized clouds, 
and all kinds of vehicles. At this point 
the similarity in their work ends, and 
Henri Rousseau moves on to greater 
achievements. 

As has been pointed out by others, 
too much stress has been placed on the 
primitivism, or, again, the naiveté, of 
Henri Rousseau. It cannot be empha- 
sized too often that he began with the 
natural endowments of an artist. He 
had a longing to express himself in 
paint. He determined at forty to be- 
come known as a professional artist, 
and he perfected his original talent as 
the result of obstinate toil. 

Before 1895 Rousseau declared that he 
had made more than ‘‘two hundred 
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drawings in pen and pencil.’’ There are 
two of these drawings in the exhibi- 
tion, dated 1885. These drawings, 
minutely realistic, were his method of 
self-education in the arts, and they 
played an important role in the de- 
velopment of his style. In addition to 
his native talent and his determined 
effort in pursuit ‘“‘of becoming one of 
our best realistic painters’’—this being 
his own phrase—Henri Rousseau came 
on the scene of French art at a propi- 
tious time for him. In 1884 a group of 
painters, rebelling against the official 
Salon, organized the Salon des Indé- 
pendants with a yearly showing of 
paintings without prizes or jury, open 
to all artists. Rousseau’s paintings may 
have been skyed or placed in obscure 
corners, but the Salon gave him a hear- 
ing, a pulpit as it were, and a place for 
exhibition. Between 1886 and 1890 he 
showed twenty works. There is an- 
other important factor in his develop- 
ment which goes back to his showings 
in the Salon. He put it succinctly in 
one of the sentences of a biographical 
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sketch which he wrote 
when he heard that an 
aft critic was preparing 
a volume on the leading 
artists of the day. It 
reads: ‘‘It is only after 
great hardships and 
struggles that he has 
succeeded in making 
himself known to the 
numerous artists who 
now surround him.’’ He 
had made friends of the 
artists and they had en- 
couraged him. He had 
been misunderstood and 
insulted, but there were 
those who saw in the 
“small, modest figure, 
with a sweet piping 
voice and the simplicity 
of a child’’ the artist 
who was the answer to Degas’ question 
as he stood before one of Rousseau's 
pictures, ‘Why shouldn’t that be the 
painter of the future?”’ 

What encouragement means to an 
artist, and must have meant to Rous- 
seau, has been eloquently expressed by 
an American artist recently: ‘‘Essen- 
tially, it is true that the artist must dis- 
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FISHERMAN 


Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Harry Bakwin 


cover himself, and, moreover, continue 
to discover and rediscover himself if 
he is to grow and to squeeze every last 
drop from his talent and his art. Yet, 
there is something of the spirit, of 
humanity and fellowship, that the 
artist needs to sustain him. I doubt if 
the artist wants to feel that he is alone 
in the world. IknowI donot. I know 
that expression 
seeks understand- 
ing, appreciation, 
and encourage- 
ment. And where 
forthcoming, are 
tremendous im- 
pulses toward 
better work.’’ 
Rousseau flour- 
ished and grew in 
strength as an 
artist under the 
encouragement of 
and association 
with Redon, 
Gauguin, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Seurat; and later 
the younger paint- 
ers like Picasso, 
Braque, Marie 

























Laurencin, Vlaminck, Delaunay, Max 
Weber; and writers like his ever-good 
friend Guillaume Apollinaire a an 
early defender, André Salmon. 

The works in the exhibition—twenty- 
four in all—tell the story of the artistic 
career of Henri Rousseau. Chronologi- 
cally the exhibition begins with the 
two drawings mentioned before, dated 
1885, and ends with the painting, ‘“The 
Dream,’’ done in 1910, which was his 
last effort. The drawings, interesting in 
themselves, represent his years of ap- 
prenticeship to art. The earliest paint- 
ing in the exhibition is ‘*A Rendez-vous 
in the Forest.’’ It is full of intense ob- 
servation of nature, the figures—lovers 
in eighteenth-century costume meeting 
in the depths of the forest—are seen 
through a complicated lattice of trees. 
While it has marks of the folk painter, 
it shows to what heights Rousseau 
had risen so early in his artistic career. 
The lithograph on red paper, “The 
Horrors of War,’’ was done in 1895. 
It is his only print. For this litho- 
graph Rousseau wrote the following 
legend: ‘’Frightful, she passes, leaving 
in her wake, despair, tears and ruin.” 
Though he had been a soldier—he had 
probably served in some capacity under 
the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico and 
it is known that he was in the French 
army in 1870—he hated war and he is 
reported to have repeated often the 
sentence, ‘If a King wants to wage war 
let a mother go to him and forbid it.”’ 
The lithograph is powerful and it cer- 
tainly achieves the sensation of horror 
which the artist intended, and it de- 
serves to rank with the great prints 
which have this subject as their theme. 

The canvas, ‘Sawmill, Outskirts of 
Paris,’’ marked a new departure on the 
part of Rousseau, for while he loved to 
paint in the heart of the city, this 
carried him to the suburbs, where he 
portrayed a factory surrounded by trees 
and foliage. In this painting he builds 
his forms more strongly a varies his 
textures in the manner of John Kane. In 
the “‘Footbridge at Passy,’’ which is 
dated 1895, he interests himself in the 
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perspective and explores various de- 
vices for obtaining | ae in his canvas. 
It is known that in his early study 
Rousseau was very much impressed by 
Géréme and his meticulous painting, 
and sought his advice. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he attempted 
to follow North African themes of 
Géréme as he did in the ““Tiger Hunt,”’ 
and again he tried to rival his mentor 
in his famous “‘The Sleeping Gypsy.”’ 
This painting marks the turning point 
in the artist’s career, for in it he finally 
joined the geometry of the folk style 
to his own freer conventions of draw- 
ing and color. Of this painting, Daniel 
Catton Rich says, not without good 
reason, that ‘‘it is the indissoluble 
union of design and poetry that makes 
‘The Sleeping Gypsy’ one of the strang- 
est and most moving paintings in all 
modern art.’’ It is interesting to relate 
that Rousseau thought so well of this 
picture that he offered the painting to 
his birthplace for a few hundred francs. 
It was sent to Laval, but never hung. 
And so the town rejected the corner- 
stone, at least a cornerstone, of mod- 
ern art. 

And the exhibition moves on from 
“Landscape, Outskirts of Paris,’ in 
which the artist discloses atmospheric 
developments very different from the 
earlier concentration on a few flat tones 
and severe boundaries, to the sketches, 
“Street Scene’’ and “‘Notre Dame from 
the Quai Henri-Quatre.”’ It is said that 
Rousseau never approved of highly 
finished sketches or sketchy painting. 
Both of these are charming, spontane- 
ous, and handled with a flair. ‘The 
Pink Candle”’ is the only example of still 
life in the exhibition, and there is one 
flower piece, dated 1909. There are 
four exotic landscapes or jungle pic- 
tures, on which he concentrated in the 
last years of his life. They culminated 
in ‘‘The Dream,’’ which is a creative 
résumé of his entire career. 

His work was done. He died Sep- 
tember 4, 1910. These final canvases 
show the self-taught artist in command 
of his style. When ‘‘The Dream’’ was 
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finished and prepared for the Salon of 
1910, he felt that he had done well and 


rested content, but to his friend 
Apollinaire he wrote: “‘I have just sent 
off my big picture; everyone likes it. I 
hope that you are going to employ your 
literary talents to avenge me for all the 
insults and injuries I have received.”’ 
(Letter of March 11, 1910.) It was this 
friend who, with Robert Delaunay, the 
artist, and M. Quéval, his landlord, 
erected a tombstone over his grave; and 
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on it is carved the opines that Apol- 
linaire had written as if in answer by 
indirection to all the insults and in- 
juries: 
Hear us, kindly Rousseau. 
We greet you, 
Delaunay, his wife, Monsieur Quéval and I. 
Let our baggage through the Customs to the sky, 
We bring you canvas, brush and paint of ours, 
During eternal leisure, radiant 
As you once drew my portrait you shall paint 
The face of stars. 


J. O'C. Jr. 


WINTER ACTIVITIES AT THE 


CARNEGIE 


an visitors to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute frequently ask a question we 
ate proud to answer—''Why are there 
always so many children in the halls 
and galleries?’’ They come to enjoy the 
beautiful things of the ages, as Andrew 
Carnegie desired that they should when 
he made his gift of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and the Carnegie Library to the 
people of Pittsburgh. Every day during 
the week classes come to the Museum 
and to the Department of Fine Arts from 
the public, private, and parochial 
schools of the city for instruction in the 
ways of nature and the products of the 
artist and craftsman. Early in Septem- 
ber the children from these regularly 
scheduled classes began to attend lec- 
tures in the galleries of the Institute, 
enthusiastic for their extra-curricular 
learning. During the last school year, 
from September 1, 1941, through June 
30, 1942, these children, and many more 
from inside and outside the city who 
came either in regular groups or on 
trips once or twice a year, numbered 
64,160. 

These regular classes are all con- 
ducted during the week, leaving Satur- 
day for the special groups that come for 
instruction in the fields in which they 
ate particularly gifted and interested. 
This includes the boys and girls in the 
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Carnegie Museum Nature Club, limited 
to eighth-grade children chosen by 
their teachers for their aptitude in sci- 
ence, and the Carnegie Museum Natural 
Science Club, which has already started, 
as well as the Junior Naturalists Club, 
which started on November 7 for all 
boys and girls who are interested in 
natural science. The students who are 
especially gifted in drawing are selected 
from the art classes of the Pittsburgh 
public schools for training in thesketch- 
ing and painting classes conducted by 
the Department of Fine Arts on Satur- 
day morning. In accordance with a re- 
organization of these children’s creative 
classes, due to increased enrollment in 
September of last year, there are now 
three art classes, two in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. Twelve 
children were enrolled in the first draw- 
ing class for children in 1927, The 
total attendance for that year was 207; 
in 1941 it was 28,521. Within these 
classes are not only producing artists 
of tomorrow, but also atiads of 
children with an awakened and in- 
telligent appreciation of art. 

Saturday afternoons at 1:30 the Car- 
negie Library presents a special feature: 
story hours in the boys and girls de- 
partment. Children come from the en- 
tire district served by this Library to 


































hear old favorites and to-be favorites 
from the folklore of every land. 

Beginning on November 7 and con- 
tinuing through March, at 2:15 p.m., the 
Carnegie Museum is again having mo- 
tion pictures for children each Saturday 
afternoon. This year, for the first time, 
sound movies will be shown. 

Adult visitors are not forgotten in 
the schedule of activities at the Insti- 
tute. Organ recitals by Dr. Marshall 
Bidwell, Organist and Director of 
Music at the Carnegie Institute, are 
given every Saturday evening at 8:15 
oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. In opening the forty-sixth 
season in October 1942, Dr. Bidwell 
gave the first of a series of free programs 
that are characterized by pieces from 
all types and periods of music. New 
and old in the repertoire of the organist 
take their places in the interpretations 
for the year, with special music for the 
Christmas and Lenten seasons. The an- 
nual Christmas program, in which the 
nationality groups of Pittsburgh par- 
ticipate, was given on December 13 in 
the Carnegie Music Hall. 

The ever popular Carnegie Museum 
Lecture Series will be given in the Car- 
negie Lecture Hall on Sunday after- 
noons at 2:15 p.m. during the months of 
January and February 1943. This series 
of illustrated talks will be delivered for 
the most part by members of the Mu- 
seum staff and will enable Pittsburghers 
to become more widely acquainted with 
the work of the Museum and with the 
men who do that work. A detailed 
schedule of the lectures to be delivered 
appears at the end of this article. 

The Department of Fine Arts also 
offers an adult sketching class, which 
meets during the winter on Saturday 
afternoons. This class paints at easels, 
learning in a nonprofessional way to 
create pictures—a hobby that has led 
many of the participants to enter their 
work in the exhibitions of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. Although 
this class has already begun, those 
desirous of entering may still do so. 

With wartime limiting of means of 
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transportation for everyone, there is a 
new incentive to use local facilities for 
pleasure and profit, and the Carnegie 
Institute, with its magnificent galleries 
crowded with the outstanding examples 
of the progress of nature and art 
through the centuries, stands ever 
ready to be studied and enjoyed. 


FREE LECTURES 


MusEuM 


(Illustrated with Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides) 


SUNDAY AT 2:15 p.m. 


In THE Lecture Hau 
JANUARY 


3—‘‘The Plant Life of Western Pennsylvania— 
What, When, and Where,’’ by O. E. 
Jennings, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education, Carnegie Museum. 


10—‘‘Interesting Animals in the Pittsburgh 
Zoo,’ by Edward J. House, Superin- 
tendent of the Highland Park Zoo and 
President of the Pittsburgh Zoological 
Society, Assisted by G. M. McKinley, 
Assistant Professor in Biology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who took the pic- 
tures illustrating this address. 

17 and 24—‘‘Our Neighbors to the South— 
What Pan-America Has for Pittsburgh 
and Pittsburgh for Pan-America."’ (Sound 
Movies). 

31—"*Glass and the War,"’ by Alexander Silver- 
man, Head of the Department of Chemis- 
try, University of Pittsburgh. 


FEBRUARY 


7— ‘The Diorama or Museum Habitat Group,” 
by Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, Artist and 
Associate Preparator of Taxidermy, Car- 
negie Museum. 


14 and 21 and 28—The scientific results of ex- 
peditions made during 1942 for the Car- 
negie Museum will be presented by J. 
Kenneth Doutt, Curator of Mammalogy; 
J. LeRoy Kay, Curator of Vertebrate 
Paleontology; and Arthur C. Twomey, 
Assistant Curator of Ornithology, Car- 
negie Museum. 


Marcu 


7— ‘Protective Coloration in Animals,’’ by 
Peter Gray, Associate Professor in Biology, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


NO PLACE FOR TYRANTS 


Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Reviewing Three Plays from Noel Coward's 
“Tonight at 8:30" 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Assistant Professor, Department of English, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THrouGH three 
successive pro- 
ductions the de- 
partment of 
drama has enter- 
tained its audi- 
ences inthe 
Little Theater 
with plays de- 
picting the Eng- 
lish scene, and 
to an Anglo- 
phile like me 
this is a most welcome policy. The 
latest offering was three short plays 
from Mr. Noel Coward’s “‘Tonight at 
8:30,"° a dramatic and musical series 
which contains much amusing theatri- 
cal fare, even though marks of greatness 
are conspicuously absent. 

Mr. Coward is a dramatist who pro- 
vokes fierce loyalties and bitter antip- 
athies. One person will feel that he 
has no equal—hardly a competitor— 
in his own province, whereas another 
will consider him shrill, tiresome, and 
even silly. No one can deny him the 
possession of wit and versatility, and 
his thirty years of experience as actor, 
writer, and producer have equipped 
him with an intimate knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
theater. But many feel that he has writ- 
ten nothing that has a chance to sur- 
vive. Ephemeral, they say, is the word 
for Noel; and they are probably right. 

In writing ‘““Tonight at 8:30,’’ Mr. 
Coward was frankly experimenting 
with the outmoded practice of present- 
ing three short plays in an evening in- 
stead of one long one. Such a program, 
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he feels, has much to be said for it. Not 
only does a short play “‘have a great 
advantage over a long one in that it 
can sustain a mood without technical 
creaking or over-padding,’’ but the 
members of an acting company derive a 
stimulus from playing several roles 
during a week, and thus the monotony 
of repetition is considerably reduced. 
The experiment proved highly success- 
ful, for Mr. Coward and Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence made a great hit both in 
London and in New York when they 
played in ‘Tonight at 8:30’ in 1936; 
but whether they could duplicate their 
success in 1942 is open to question. 

Douglas McLean chose shrewdly in 
selecting the three plays which com- 
posed the evening's program in the 
Little Theater. True, I rather regret 
that it was not possible to include 
‘‘Fumed Oak,’’ an acid but engrossing 
variation on the worm-turning theme, 
and ‘‘Ways and Means,”’ a comedy in 
which Mr. Coward's satire and sense 
of fun are seen at their best, but the 
pieces chosen are interesting in them- 
selves and certainly make a pleasantly 
varied bill. Mr. McLean’s direction 
was intelligent and effective through- 
out. The demands made upon a di- 
rector by such a varied program and 
such a large cast are enormous, and he 
discharged his responsibilities with a 
compete which revealed itself in a 
hundred ways. 

The three plays were no doubt re- 
ceived differently by different members 
of the audience, but I liked them in 
ascending order. The first, ‘‘Hands 
across the Sea,’’ is the lightest of farce 












































































































































































































































comedies, and I am not qualified to 
judge it dispassionately, for it is a type 
of play and it depicts a type of people 
that I find very annoying! It concerns 
chiefly a pretty but empty-headed 
young matron, recently returned from a 
world tour, who receives a visit from 
a man and wife who have entertained 
her somewhere on her travels and 
whom she confuses with a quite dif- 
ferent colonial couple—with results 
that are embarrassing principally for 
the visitors. The play is loud and fast; 
punctuated by innumerable telephone 
calls which involve the carrying on of 
simultaneous and chaotic conversa- 
tions; filled with characters who call 
each other Piggie and Ally darling and 
Bogey, and who live from one drink 
to the next. The piece is sharply 
satiric, of course, but even so, in the 
interest of United Nations solidarity 
the Office of War Information should 
bar it from the stage for the duration! 
The sort of English people it portrays 
do exist—we have the equivalent in 
our café society—and the casual atti- 
tude of the naval officers toward their 
responsibilities, the frivolity and silli- 
ness of the idle women, and the insular 
condescension of both men and women 
toward dwellers in the colonies leave a 
bad taste in the mouth. Another thing: 
deliver me from these aristocratic 
English ladies who tell everybody on 
the stage that they are about to do 
their feet, rush upstairs and return 
with the equipment for doing their 
feet, sit on the sofa and do their feet, 
and inform a casual telephone caller 
that they are busy doing their feet! 
With this trivial little comedy the 
student players did remarkably well. 
The setting designed by Ernest Moty] 
formed an appropriate background fea- 
tured by an elaborate cocktail bar. The 
central role of Piggie was of course 
written for the talented Miss Lawrence, 
but both student actresses who played 
it caught the spirit of the part com- 
mendably. The Wadhursts were hu- 
morously but realistically presented, 
and their pathetic little dialogue when 
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they are left alone in the early minutes 
of their call was one of the highlights 
of the evening. Piggie and her husband 
Peter and their friends Ally and Claire 
and Bogey were played with the 
abandon necessary to create the con- 
fusion and hubbub which the visitors 
find so upsetting. If the production 
had any serious fault, it was the tend- 
ency to over-accentuate the humor of 
the situation and of certain lines. Mr, 
Burnham, for instance, was made some- 
what too much of an oaf. And though 
the stunt of having Peter shake hands 
with Mr. Wadhurst’s umbrella was 
good clowning, it seemed a little thick 
—particularly when it involved making 
poor Mr. Wadhurst retain his hat and 
umbrella all through the scene. Surely 
the maid in even so casually conducted 
an establishment as that of the Gilpins 
would have relieved him of these 
articles as she admitted the visitors. A 
final remark: should the people whom 
the audience is supposed to accept for 
part of the scene as the Rawlingsons, 
be identified on the program as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadhurst? Here, however, the 
Tech production simply followed the 
aisle of Mr. Coward himself. 

In the second play, ‘‘Still Life,’’ Alec 
Harvey, a youngish doctor and a man 
with a family, and Laura Jesson, an at- 
tractive young married woman, are 
brought together by chance in the re- 
freshment room of a railway station. 
Continuing to meet every Thursday, 
they fall in love, have an affair, realize 
gradually that what they have drifted 
into must not be permitted to continue, 
and at last part forever as Alec leaves 
England to accept a post in South 
Africa. This tragic little drama is 
played against a comedy background in- 
volving the employees and customers 
of the refreshment room, splendidly 
pictured by a realistic and heavily at- 
mospheric setting designed by Muriel 
Rosoff. 

“Still Life’’ has only one fault: it 
grows a little tedious. The love affair 
must have time to run its course, and 
the result is that Alec and Laura must 
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A SCENE FROM ‘‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ AT THE LITTLE THEATER 


drink countless cups of tea on what 
seem like countless Thursdays—there 
are actually five—before the final cur- 
tain is rung down. By the time the 
last scene is reached, the audience has 
come to share the slightly annoyed 
feeling of Albert Godby, the ticket in- 
spector, who says when he observes the 
lovers approaching, “‘It’s only Romeo 
and Juliet.”’ 

But ‘‘Still Life’’ was excellently 
played and produced. Alec and Laura 
were fine in both casts—more polished 
and smooth in the first, perhaps more 
sincere and moving in the second. Mrs. 
Bagot, the proprietress, was played 
with a hauteur, an air of authority, and 
a ludicrous sense of refinement that 
were delightful—particularly in the 
first cast—and Albert was a sheer joy. 
Stanley was realistic, and both Beryls 
were appropriately ‘‘pretty but 
dimmed.’’ I was acai ‘a the cos- 
tuming of the two actresses who played 
Dolly. The second was aad in a 
rather elaborate and formal way quite 
appropriate to the phrase ‘‘nicely 
dressed’’ which Mr. Coward uses in a 
stage direction, but the first looked 
much more like a middle-class English 
woman dressed with tweedy—I almost 
said dowdy—informality for a shop- 
ping excursion. Incidentally, Dolly 
and Laura had a scene which was one 


of the best of the evening—when Laura 
vanishes onto the station platform with 
the impetuously formed intention of 
flinging herself under the passing ex- 
press, but loses her nerve and stumbles 
back white and shaken to an anxious 
and wondering Dolly. 

Whereas I have been somewhat criti- 
cal of Mr. Coward as the author of 
‘Hands across the Sea’’ and ‘‘Still 
Life,’’ I feel much more kindly toward 
him as the creator of ‘‘Family Album”’ 
—and I have nothing but praise for the 
director, players, and musicians who 
gave us this charming production. A 
summary of the slight ‘“‘plot’’ can 
convey but little of the warm appeal of 
this ‘Victorian comedy with music.”’ 
It concerns a group of brothers and 
sisters and the respective mates of three 
of them, assembled on the evening of 
the day on which ‘‘Papa’’ has been 
buried and his will read. They ease 
their grief by imbibing some of Papa’s 
best wine, find further relief in mem- 
ories of childhood, evoked by some 
fancy costumes and a forgotten music 
box, and in the end escape completely 
from their cramping respect for the 
dead tyrant’s memory through the 
startling discovery of his real intentions 
toward his children as revealed in a 
later will—fortunately now destroyed. 

At the opening curtain the combina- 
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tion of setting and costumes made one 
of the most beautiful tableaux I have 
ever seen. Against the cold but lovely 
formality of a Victorian drawing-room 
—designed by Jenny Lou Law—were 
placed the figures of four men and four 
women, the men in formal black, the 
women in beautiful black dresses, each 
of a slightly different style and of a dif- 
ferent material—taffeta, velvet, satin, 
and moiré. Throughout the play this 

ictorial quality was preserved, and a 
Scaduaee who did not understand Eng- 
lish would have derived great enjoy- 
ment just from the appeal made to the 
eye—and the ear. latd the last phrase 
advisedly because of the musical ac- 
companiment and the singing which 
are an important part of the play. True, 
the voices sometimes quavered: a little 
on the high notes of the solos, but they 
had a youthful freshness and an un- 
sophisticated charm which were ir- 
resistible. There were, too, several 
pleasant dances arranged by Margery 
Schneider. 

I liked many, many things about 
‘Family Album'’—such a simple ex- 
change of words as that which broke 
the silence of the opening tableau, when 
Emily, staring absently out into the 
gathering dusk, volunteers, “It has 
stopped raining,’’ and Richard, moving 
to the window, replies, ‘‘Not quite, 


STUDENT PLAYERS IN A SCENE FROM * 
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Emily, but it is certainly clearing’; 
the gradual easing of tension, not too 
rapi , which becomes evident as the 
wine exerts its effect; the quaint, nos- 
talgic, sad music of the antique music 
box, imitated perfectly by a celesta; the 
psychologically interesting interplay of 
remarks between husband and wife, or 
brother and sister; the pictures of re- 
mote childhood experience suddenly 
called up in adult minds by long-for- 
gotten music—the red schoolroom cur- 
tains, the hard pink sugar on the edge 
of the cake, and Jasper’s moving rec- 
ollection, “Your hand in mine, Jane, 
when you were brought over to tea by 
your governess—I can suddenly feel it.’ 
Jasper, Burrows, both lovely Janes— 
indeed, all the players were excellent. 
I recall with particular pleasure the by- 
play between Jasper and Jane; Bur- 
rows’s convenient deafness and his 
solemn approach with a second de- 
canter of Madeira; Jane’s stiff and an- 
noyed remark, “‘All I said was ‘Oh, 
Burrows, Burrows’’; the simple but 
lovely melody “‘Hearts and Flowers’’; 
Lavinia’s abrupt and rousing “‘To hell 
with Papa!’’ Incidentally, what about 
the character of Lavinia? Before the 
action begins, she and Burrows have 
discreetly burned Papa’s unjust will, as 
she reveals ultimately; she knows what 
an old rascal Papa was; yet it is Lavinia 
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1g""; who leads the weeping! I like her too 

too much to feel that she is such a deliberate 

the hypocrite. Hasn't Mr. Coward slipped 
nos- here? Again, a trifling point, Lavinia’s 

Lusic way of speaking one word troubled me: 
; the when Mr. Coward makes her climax the 
ry of list of Papa’s faults by saying that the 
2, OF old gentleman was ‘‘mean,"’ he surely 
f re- intends the word to mean “‘stingy’’ or 
lenly “close,’’ not “‘nasty,’’ as both Lavinias 
-for- seemed to suggest. 

cur- I have already commented favorably 
edge | upon the music, but specific praise must 

rec- be given to Milton Levine, who di- 
Jane, | rected it, and to Gloria Siegle. These 
a by 
it.” 
1es— 
lent. 

e by- 

Bur- es the policy established 
. his in 1939, Pittsburgh’s New Friends 
1 de- | of Music have given to the Music Di- 
d an- | vision of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 

‘Oh, | burgh copies of music to be performed 
> but — on their programs during this season. 
ers’; | The programs of this enterprising 
> hell | organization, which was “‘created for 
about | the purpose of presenting concerts de- 
e the | voted to great music, at prices within 
have the reach of all music lovers,”’ are given 
ill, as } at Foster Hall, University of Pittsburgh. 
what }| Among the music to be heard this sea- 
vinia — son, and which has been donated to the 





Library, are chamber works of Mozart, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Shostakovitch. 

The New Friends have also given to 
the Library recordings of two Mozart 
sonatas for violin and piano, Koechel 
numbers 378 and 454; the Mozart 
“Divertimento’’ for violin, viola, and 
violoncello; and the Beethoven string 
quartet, Opus 18, no. 2. 

Within the past month the Charles N. 
Boyd Memorial Musicological Library 
Association gave $100 to the Library 
for the purchase of new materials to 
be added to the Boyd Memorial Col- 
lection in the Music Division. This 
Association—a group composed of 
prominent Pittsburgh musicians and 
music lovers, of which Oscar W. Demm- 
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two talented pianists accompanied 
‘Family Album’’ and also before the 
first curtain and between acts played 
selections from Noel Coward, including 
the memorable ‘‘I'll See You Again.”’ 
The music added much to the pleasure 
of the audience, and I am so selfish as 
to wish that something like it might 
be part of all Little Theater programs. 

In summary: this most recent Tech 
production fulfilled richly the object 
which Mr. Coward had in mind when 
he wrote ‘““Tonight at 8:30’’—namely, 
‘to provide a full and varied evening's 
entertainment for theatergoers.”’ 


ler is president—was organized in 
1938 for the purpose of buying and pre- 
senting the library of Dr. Charles N. 
Boyd to the Carnegie Library. During 
the four years of its existence the Asso- 
ciation has raised sufficient funds to 
buy a large part of this library, so that 
about seven hundred books from the 
collection are now available to readers 
and about four hundred others are in 
the process of being prepared for use. 
Twenty of Dr. Boyd's historical scrap- 
books, containing much material per- 
taining to Pittsburgh’s musical life 
from 1892 to 1937, have been purchased 
with proceeds from two memorial con- 
certs given by the Association. In 1941 
the Association bought for the Me- 
morial Collection the authoritative 
work, ‘‘Les Chansonnieres des Trouba- 
dours et des Trouveres,’’ by Jean Beck, 
outstanding expert on troubadour music. 

Gifts of important music and books 
on music have also been made from time 
to time by individual members of the 
Association. The activities of this 
group—which the members are ‘‘re- 
solved to continue indefinitely... . 
to give Pittsburgh a musicological li- 
brary of which it can be increasingly 
proud’’—have already contributed 
greatly toward Pittsburgh’s musical 
development. 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 





THE PREPARATION FOR PEACE 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


A” serious men are beginning to 
think of the solid truth of the 
proposition that the certain arrival of 
peace will require a preparation as 
thorough and obligatory as the prepa- 
ration for war. If that preparation is 
omitted we shall plunge our country 
into the depths of a distress that will 
prolong its anguish and suffering very 
far beyond the years of the war. Let 
us look back at the events that fol- 
lowed the former World War. Almost 
immediately at its conclusion the 
organization for the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of indus- 
trial and farm products came to a dead 
stop. There was no leadership to give 
ag to the future. Millions of men 
rom our armies, who had carried our 
flag into the battle for freedom, and 
millions of men and women from our 
great factories, whose enthusiastic ser- 
vice had made our war participation 
triumphant, were suddenly thrown into 
a paralysis of idleness which produced 
an astounding condition of poverty. 
Soldiers and workers alike, who had so 
recently been acclaimed as the saviours 
of the world, were bewildered to find 
themselves without employment, or the 
hope of employment, and reduced to 
seek the partial means of bare necessi- 
ties from organizations such as the 
Work Projects Administration. This 


sudden stoppage of production affected 
all our great industrial institutions with 
a deadening of their nerves. The genius 
of initiative was destroyed, or it failed 
to operate, and an economic pall 
seemed to fall upon the nation, which 
created a universal depression that 
lasted for twenty years. These results 
were due exclusively to the failure of 
men of vision to organize the plans of 
peace while the war was in motion. 
When that war ended it was too late. 

The same conditions will, with the 
same quickness, follow the end of this 
war with redoubled ferocity—for there 
can be a ferocity in the sufferings of 
peace, as in the sufferings of war—un- 
less the business leadership of our 
country will instantly undertake the 
preparation of peace. Our industrial 
executives possess the keenest minds in 
the world os organization. It is they 
who must do this planning. Will the 
men who direct these enterprises permit 
themselves to consent to another peace 
paralysis when the war ends? 

If they do, here are some of the things 
that might happen: Six or seven million 
men a women will be thrown out of 
employment. The machinery that is 
capable of rebuilding the torn world 
will go into idleness and decay. The 
huge investment that has been made at 
each plant will be dead capital. Some 
of the executives and most of the am- 
bitious engineers, draftsmen, and archi- 
tects will follow the soldiers into 
poverty and oblivion. Bread lines, in 
the form of government relief, will 
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be set up in every part of the land. 
Pittsburgh should start this move- 
ment first. The Pittsburgh Group with 
a Pittsburgh Plan should produce the 
reparation that will save the world 
beep this threatened wrath of peace. 
The great mills whose names will 
naturally occur to every reader are, 
jointly, abundantly able to start it. 
Every one of them has from one to three 
executives who, with all the others, are 
capable of formulating the Peace Plan. 
When they effect their organization and 
produce a new order of employment, 
let them call upon the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, of which a 
Pittsburgh man, until recently, was the 
able president; and let them form the 
business directors of the country into a 
society for the continuation of pro- 
duction, and follow that with distribu- 
tion of the product, through every 
agency of salesmanship, and its con- 
sumption through wages, where it is 
needed in every household. When 
this general movement is formed, ask 
the Government for its co-operation. 
But, in setting up this Peace Plan, 
where will its work production start? 
Well, under Pittsburgh stimulation, 
with the Government at first. Mr. 
Roosevelt will doubtless order the pres- 
ent employment to go on until he shall 
have completed his two-ocean navy and 
all its accouterments, which is now set 
for 1946. He will want thousands of 
coast guns; thousands more of anti- 
aircraft guns; thousands of other things 
not even now in our possession. For 
we cannot dictate peace until we pro- 
duce a war superiority, together with 
England, far beyond the combined 
power of the disturbers, and maintain 
it. For Germany, Japan, and Italy have 
taught us the bitter lesson, that to 
secure peace we must control the armed 
Policeman. Then the President will 
have his road building—that Alaska 
toad already needs reconstruction, and 
the roads to and through the South 
American states should, for many 
feasons, meet with no interruption until 
completed. There are a hundred other 


things that the Government is doing 
which should not be stopped. 

And then we come to private enter- 
prise. The automobile factories should 
be changed back to their customary out- 
put as soon as Government production 
is finished; but not all at once. The 
airplane-makers should go on with 
their output, until they make the future 
safe; don’t let us forget that we are 
just keeping up with battle demands. 
Then will come things needed by every 
citizen: automobiles, refrigerators, bi- 
cycles, typewriters, electric appliances 
in every kitchen, oil heaters, and new 
homes or needed improvements in old 
homes. And we must all have wages to 
buy these things. 

The railroads should have a word of 
consideration. Transportation such as 
they have furnished has never been 
equaled in the world. But they have 
had a tremendous wear and tear on 
their roadbeds and equipment of every 
kind; and they will probably need vast 
supplies of new locomotives, and freight 
and passenger cars, with the painting 
and renovating of station buildings and 
grounds. And if they are to take part 
in this new era of nation-wide pros- 
perity, permit them, by all means, to 
retain the small increase in rates and 
fares that was recently granted to them. 
Do this, and they can preserve the high 
standard that prevailed a year ago; and 
they can pay off their bonds, and keep 
their 2,000,000 employees in constant 
employment, at wages sufficient to pur- 
chase their share of the peace output. 

This call to service is intended for 
every important shop in Pittsburgh; 
they are to set the ball rolling. Then, 
no one will say, as was said many times 
after the last war: ‘Your boasted execu- 
tives are not supermen after all. They 
can only do the work that is thrown 
into their hoppers. When that work is 
finished their only thought is to reduce 
the pay roll by discharging seventy-five 
per cent of their employees.”’ 

And if this flood rolls over them, 
it may well be said: “‘Chaos is come 
again!”’ 
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